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SIR TITUS SALT. 


In the career of this remarkable man there was 
so much that may serve as an example to the 
young and persevering, and so much of general 
interest, that we propose to give a sketch of his 
life and of what he achieved. This we are enabled 
to do from the perusal of a work entitled Sir 
Titus Salt, his Life and its Lessons. By the Rev. 
R, Balgarnie. (London: Hodder and Stoughton.) 
Titus Salt was born at Morley, near Leeds, and 
not very far from Bradford, in Yorkshire, on the 
20th September 1803. His father was a quaint, 
tall, and energetic Yorkshireman, first drysalter, 
then farmer. The son inherited the physique of 
his father along with the shy and delicate nervous 
temperament of his mother. Both parents were 
worthy people, of sterling character, and devoutly 
religious, After a good share of schooling, and 
renouncing the medical profession, to which he 
had at one time aspired, Titus was sent to 
Wakefield to learn wool-stapling. When he was 
nineteen, the family removed to Bradford. Owing 
to no fault of his own, his father had not 
prospered in farming, and now determined to 
commence wool-stapling at Bradford in partner- 
ship with his son. If the times were unfavour- 
able for farming, it was a splendid opportunity 
for making a new start in the manufacturing 
world, The application of steam to factory 
machinery, and afterwards to railway communi- 
cation, by the energetic population of the north 
of England, was destined to open an era of 
marvellous industrial prosperity ; and unexampled 
facilities for the acquisition of wealth and influ- 
ence were offered to men who could work hard, 
and especially if they possessed some share of 
the inventive faculty, The rise of Bradford is a 
striking illustration of the new era, and of the 
great revolution in industry which introduced it. 
‘While other towns adhered to ‘the antiquated 
system of domestic spinning, Bradford began to 
erect mills and warehouses. In its proximity to 
rich fields of coal, iron, and stone, it had ample 
— for enterprise ; while, later on, the intro- 


duction of the railway system gave fresh impulse 
to its commercial life.’ The population had in- 
creased from five thousand in 1802 to ten thou- 
sand in 1821 ; now it is about one hundred and 
seventy thousand. 

The first period of Mr Titus Salt’s Bradford 
life was spent in vigorously prosecuting his 
business of wool-stapling, and with such effect, 
that every year saw him farther on the road 
towards a well-established prosperity, with an 
accumulating capital, an enlarged trade, and a 
wider experience of men and things. As most 
young men would gladly emulate his success, we 
shall communicate the secret of it, and in a few 
words, First of all, he took care to understand 
his own trade in all its details and departments, 
not only as-to the buying and sorting of wool, but 
all the processes by which the raw material is con- 
verted into cloth. Further, we find that he was 
never a minute behind in keeping an engagement ; 
that he set about his work with his whole heart; : 
and that he used to do a great deal of it while 
other people were asleep. It was a common 
saying in Bradford that Titus Salt made a 
thousand pounds before other people were out 
of bed. It is pleasant to learn too that he 
never condescended to puff his own goods, but 
made it a rule all his life long to let them 
speak for themselves. The consequence was 
that people learned to have implicit confidence 
in him as a man of stainless honour and as 
eminently skilled in his own line of business, 
The young wool-stapler, with his burly form, his 
honest, solid, and.sagacious ways, soon became 
welcome wherever he went, his name or word 
being a sufficient guarantee for the quality of 
his goods. If any of our readers are disappointed 
to find that Mr Salt can shew them no royal road 
to success, nor suggest any brilliant stratagems 
for advancing their business, we can only express 
our sorrow for them, The only road to lasting 
and secure prosperity is the old one—through 
energy, enterprise, business capacity, punctuality, 
and scrupulous good faith. A little anecdote 


from this period of his life will illustrate the 
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spirit in which his early enterprises were con- 
ducted. Young men who begin business in a 
lofty and fashionable way, usually consider a 
gold watch, with jewellery to match, an indis- 
pensable part of their outfit. Mr Salt resolved 
that the purchase of such a watch should be the 
reward of hard and successful work, and bar- 
gained with himself that he would not get 
one till his accumulated savings amounted to a 
thousand pounds, In due time he reached that 
first milestorie on his way, and bought a gold 
watch of substantial quality, like himself, which 
continued to be a cherished friend and com- 
panion to the latest years of his life. 

His first great achievement was the utilising 
of the Donskoi wool. This was a coarse and 
tangled wool from the banks of the Don in 
Russia, which the manufacturers believed could 
not be turned to any good account. Mr Salt 
thought otherwise, and bought a great quantity 
of it; but being unable to convince the manu- 
facturers of its good qualities, found it lie 
heavy on his hands. In this dilemma, he re- 
solved to manufacture it himself; took a mill 
for the purpose; and was eminently successful, 
Thus encouraged, from a wool-stapler he turned 
manufacturer, and was soon recognised as a pros- 
perous man on a large scale. 

This accession of prosperity was the more 
welcome as it enabled him to fulfil a desire of 
his heart much more important than the purchase 
of a gold watch. Manor House, near Grimsby, 
in the wool-growing county of Lincolnshire, was 
a favourite place of pilgrimage among the wool- 
staplers of Bradford, for the farmer who dwelt 
there was wealthy not only in flocks and herds, 
but in a large family, including some very comely 
daughters, Attracted by their fame, Mr Salt 
also made a journey thither, and was immediately 
captivated. He wedded Carolina Whitlam in 
1830; he being twenty-seven years old, the bride 
only eighteen. The home they made together 
was a happy one, and was soon brightened by the 
presence of a rising family. 

Already Mr Titus Salt was a well-established 
man, the head of a happy family, with a rapidly 
extending trade, and the prospect of an influ- 
ential position as a public man, Yet he was 
hardly begun; at least the two great achieve- 
ments of his life still lay before him. These were 
the discovery for practical purposes of alpaca and 
its utilisation as a manufacturing material ; and 
the founding of the town of Saltaire. 

In the course of a business visit to Liverpool he 
found lying in one of the warehouses a huge pile 
of bales of no very attractive or promising appear- 
ance. Through certain rents in the packing pro- 
truded handfuls of wool of a remarkably long and 
strong fibre, which drew the experienced eye of 
Mr Salt. It was a consignment of alpaca, which 
had been sent from Peru in the hope that some 
English manufacturer might turn it to 


and the agents were thinking of returning it as 
a nuisance, when Mr Salt appeared. He took 
out a handful and quietly examined it. He said 
nothing at the time; but on his next visit to 
Liverpool brought some of it away in a handker- 
chief. Once home, he submitted it to a rigorous 
examination, scouring, combing, and testing it 
alone in his own room and with his own hands, 
finally deciding that it was a promising material 
for manufacture, At this stage he communicated 
his discovery to his father and to a friend, who 
pronounced a most adverse verdict. But he had 
satisfied himself after a most careful examination, 
and proceeded to Liverpool to purchase the whole 
consignment at eightpence a pound. It seemed 
an adventurous step, hardly in keeping with the 
usual judicious policy of Mr Titus Salt, especially 
as it was useless offering it to any of the Bradford 
manufacturers, and not less so to think of manu- 
facturing it with the machinery in current use, 
In short he had to wait till suitable machinery 
could be made before he could set to work. After 
many anxious months, the process of manufac- 
turing was begun, and the result was gratifying in 
the highest degree. The unpromising wool was 
converted into a beautiful cloth. A new depart- 
ment was added to British industry, of which the 
products are known and prized in every region of 
the globe. It may be mentioned that the manu- 
facture-of alpaca had been common ages before in 
Peru, and that even in England one or two slight 
and unsuccessful attempts had been made to intro- 
duce it; but Mr t knew nothing of these 
attempts ; he discovered its excellent properties 


without help or suggestion from any one, intro- 
duced it, and made it universally known, and 
a therefore to be regarded as the discoverer 
of it. 

At one period it had been the ambition of Mr 
Salt to wind up his manufacturing business, and 
investing his money in land, to — the rest of 


his life as a country gentleman. But as the time 
approached for carrying this plan into effect, he 
found himself in a very different mind. He had 
a large family, including five sons, for whom it 
was necessary to provide a fitting career. If he 
retired to the life of a country gentleman, he 
would by a single act forfeit all the influence 
which he had laboriously gained as an industrial 
chief, he would be out of his proper sphere, and 
would have no outlet for the unspent energy of 
a vigorous middle age. For these reasons, he 
resolved to consolidate his business instead of 
retiring from it; a determination which resulted 
in the founding of Saltaire, 

His factories had grown up without any pre- 
conceived plan, just as occasion required, and were 
scattered over various parts of Bradford. More- 
over, the city had grown rapidly, with all the 
inevitable consequences of over-crowding, defective 
sanitary arrangements, bad air, filth, and the other 
attendant evils physical and moral. Feeling that 
he could no longer participate in such a demora- 
lising state of things, he began to look about for 
a situation in which he could concentrate all his 
factories, and secure for his people the advantages 
of a healthy life. Such a place he found on the 
Aire, near Shipley, three miles from Bradford. 


ae But no purchaser had been found, 
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Here was a pleasant valley, with a superabun- 
dance of light, fresh air, and water for manufac- 
turing purposes, with ready canal and railway 
communication, by which, without the expense 
of cartage, coal and the raw material could be 
brought to his very door. On this site then, 
which received the unqualified commendation of 
an engineer like Sir William Fairbairn, he pro- 
ceeded to build. The twentieth day of September 
1853, the fiftieth birthday of the founder, saw the 
new factory opened with a great feast, of which 
three thousand persons partook. The immense 
establishment was distinguished not only for the 
excellence of its machinery, the very that 
could be procured, and for the perfection of its 
sanitary arrangements, but even for its grace 
and neatness as a work of architecture. Near the 
factory Mr Salt erected a little town for his work- 

eople, which contained about a thousand houses. 

hey were of the most — character, roomy, 
well ventilated, and furnished with every appliance 
of comfort and cleanliness, He built also a hand- 
some church, a well-equipped mechanics’ institute, 
schools, alms-houses, and wash-houses. The story 
of the erection of the wash-houses is a striking 
proof of his thoughtful philanthropy. ‘In passing 
along the streets of Saltaire his eye was sometimes 
offended by the lines of clothes which, on washing- 
days, were hung out of doors. In visiting the 
dwellings he had ocular proof of the inconvenience 
connected with a domestic laundry. He therefore 
resolved to erect public wash-houses for the people 
and to furnish them with all the newest appliances.’ 
These appliances were so effective that ‘clothes 
carried to the wash-houses in a soiled condition 
could be in the course of an hour washed, dried, 
mangled, and folded? 

Mr Salt had always taken a keen interest in the 
local affairs of Bradford and in the wider politics 
of the country. When only twenty-three, he had 
helped to appease a riot among the working-men 
of Bradford, and afterwards did a good deal for 
the incorporation of the town of Bradford ; he was 
aiackably active and benevolent as mayor in 
1848, and took a leading part in providing the 
town with the Peel Park; last of all, he was 
returned as one of its members of parliament in 
1859. But it is acknowledged that he was out of 
his element in the House of Commons. His consti- 
tutional shyness made him averse to all kinds 
of speaking. But what suited least of all one 
who had ‘ways been an early riser and accus- 
tomed to a quiet = life, were the long hours, 
the stifling atmosphere, and the wordy excitement 
of parliamentary life. He lost his health, and was 
very glad to return to his habitual mode of life, 
Still, his later years did not pass without distinc- 
tion, Not thinking it right that works of benevo- 
lence should be made the subject of cozapetition, 
he declined to be a candidate for the prize offered 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, for the best 
model factory, though he furnished the Com- 
missioners with all requisite information as to 
what he had done. In view of this, the Emperor 
conferred upon him the cross of the Legion of 
Honour. In 1869, he was created a Baronet by 
the government of Mr Gladstone. It was a tribute 
to worth, enterprise, and commercial distinction. 


Sir Titus had always been well known for his 
hearty benevolence. ‘There are persons living 
who remember that in driving between Crow Nest 


(his residence) and Bradford, he would not unfre- 
quently give a “lift” to a poor woman with a 
child in her arms, or stop to take up a dust 
pedestrian who seemed fatigued with travel ; wal 
this was done with a kindness of look and tone 
that made the recipients of the favour feel that 
it came from one not above them, but on a level 
with themselves.’ This benevolent habit grew as 
he advanced in years. He was ready to assist in 
every enterprise that seemed likely to do good— 
asylums, schools, and hospitals. He was an attached 
friend of the Congregational Church, but was glad 
to help other churches, and schemes of moral 
improvement connected with no church. The 
church he built at Saltaire cost fifteen thousand 
pounds ; the mechanics’ institute cost twenty-five 
thousand pounds. His gifts were di only 
after the most careful deliberation, and were 
equally generous and judicious. Whether the 
enterprises he started or helped forward have in 
every case done all the good intended, is uncer- 
tain ; we can only say that Sir Titus Salt seems 
to have done his utmost in the way of advice 
and supervision to make them effective. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of his philanthropy was that 
he did not toss his money into schemes which lay 
beyond his own superintendence or into 
thumous charities, e beneficence he exercised 
was for the most part in his own sphere, under 
his very eyes, for the improvement —— 
intellectual, and moral of the working-men 
Bradford and Saltaire, whom Providence had 
placed under his care, and for whom he was in a 
measure responsible, 

Sir Titus Salt died in December 1876, deeply 
lamented by all who knew him, while the leading 
newspapers did him due honour as one of the 
greatest of our industrial chiefs, 


HELENA, LADY HARROGATE 
CHAPTER LI,—CONFESSION, 


‘Tas is the full and true confession of me, 
Richard Hold, made without hope of reward, for 
what could all the gold you could give me profit 
me now, as I lie here, a dying man! I owe you 
no dge, Inspector Drew, not I,’ coatinued 
Hold, stirring uneasily on his pillow. ‘I meant 
to give you a Kentucky pill, I did, in the way of 
business, and you knocked up the pistol in the 
way of business too, spry enough. always did 
say, in spite of the about hemp and halters 
and ropes reeved at the yard-arm, that I shouldn’t 
come to die in my boots, all said and done.’ 

The notion of having cheated the gallows seemed 
to yield an odd sort of comfort to Richard Hold, 
master-mariner, as he lay in his bed at The 
Traveller's Rest with blanched face and shrunken 
veins, and felt his sands of life slide away into 
the lower half of Time’s grim hour-glass. Those 

resent were, first the doctor, who had been 

urriedly summoned to do his best for a wounded 
man, and who could de nothing, the case being 
one of that inward bleeding to death from a 
shot hurt against which science is powerless ; 
secondly, the superintendent of county police ; and 
thirdly, Inspector Drew. 

Hold had been well cared for since the moment 


when he was picked up, mortally wounded by the 
second shot he had himself fired with design to 
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rid himself of his foe. His foe had become his 
nurse, and had got him to bed, and given him si 

of cordial at judicious intervals, and stanched the 
blood that trickled from the ugly little blue spot 
where the ball had entered, until the surgeon 
came. The surgeon, who had been summoned as 
a healer, remained as a witness to the confession 
which Hold, in extremis, professed his willingness 
to dictate, and which Inspector Drew, who was a 
ready penman, took down as his parched lips 

it 


uttered it. 

‘A wild lad always,’ resumed Hold, ‘and getting 
but harsh e at home, I ran away and went to 
sea. And finding I was knocked about on board 
the colliers and coasting-craft that first I shipped 
in, I signed articles for a long voyage, deserted, 
was tempted to go before the mast in an American 
ship, was beaten to a jelly, and again deserted, by 
jumping overboard in the middle watch, and 
swimming two miles or more, in a rough sea, off 
the anelles, The British consul sent me 
home as a distressed British subject ; and there I 
was, footing it on the dusty London road from 
Southampton, with one-and-threepence in my 
pocket, all told. 

‘Then somewhere and somehow, I heard from 
tramps like myself of races to be run, not so many 
miles away—horse-races I mean—and I thought 
I’d pick up a trifle there, where so many rich 
fools with money burning in their pockets were 
gathered together, by fair means or foul. I’m 
no thief, mark me, not I; but for nobbling a 
race-horse or backing a thimble-rigger or fisting 
it against some gipsy youngster in a scratch prize- 
fight, for anything like that I was ready. ell! 
my one-and-threepence had melted itself into 
bread and cheese and ale before I got to the course, 
on the grand day, and I had no chance of a meal, 
without I could work or beg or steal the pewter 
to pay for it. With some reluctance I made up 
my mind, for the first time in all my life, to beg. 

‘The person I chose to beg from was a grand- 
looking gentleman, on a good horse, riding all 
alone, with a thoughtful look, in a lane on the 
edge of the downs where the race was to be run. 
He was kind enough, first words I said, after a 
look at my hungry young face, to toss me a 
shilling. en just as he had ridden nearly out 
of sight, he wheels his horse sharp round, and rides 
back again. “My lad,” says he, “you’re not, 
unless I’m much mistaken, one of the regular 
— oe" at races, A sailor ashore, I should 
8a. 


yeThen I up and told the gentleman as much of 
my history as I cared to tell. I told him, true 
enough, that I’d slipped overboard from the 
Empire State's bow-port, opposite the Turkish fort 
they call the Castle of Europe, and swum against 
wave and current, till I dropped dead spent on 
the white pebbles, amongst the fishing-nets on the 
beach. I shewed him—you may see it yet—the 
leaguer scar I got from the chief-mate’s brass 
knuckleduster the day before I deserted. And he 
believed my tale, seeing me to be a lean, sunburnt, 
big-boned stripling, as I was then. 

‘The gentleman spoke me fair, very kind and 
generous he spoke, giving me a trifle of money, 
with promise of help to reach London ; and more 
than that, if I’d keep sober and out of mischief 
and queer company, and meet him at a roadside 
public not far distant, after the race, He didn’t 


tell me his name, but he did say that he felt some 
interest in me, and would be willing to employ 
me profitably if I cared to earn a pound or two 

‘Well! I stayed sober, kept clear of the low 
gambling booths and prick-the-garter tables—the 
proprietors of more than one of which, seeing me 
a resolute-looking lad and strongly put together, 
would have taken me on as a “bonnet” at seven- 
and-six and my liquor, in case of a row—and saw - 
the race run as “ony as if I had been one of 
the stewards. Then I kept my appointment at 
the road-side public. So did my gentleman on 
the horse. He was—though he didn’t, you may 
be sure, tell me so—Sir Sykes Denzil, Baronet, 
a deal younger then, of course, than he is now- 
7 He had a job, he said, for me. 

‘The job was to steal a child. He wouldn't 
tell me why he wanted it done, nor whose it was, 
nor what was to become of it, but only that I 
was to convey the child carefully to a place of 
his choosing, and there to receive the stipulated 
recompense. He bid very ey, handsomely I 
may say, for my services, and told me to remark 
that though the deed seemed to be a risky one, 
all the risk was over when once I had got clear 
off from immediate pursuit and discovery, A 
roving sailor like myself, here to-day and gone 
to-morrow, stood little chance of being called to 
account for such an act later on. 

‘I make no doubt that Sir Sykes chose me 
because he thought me certain to go ranging off 
again to the other side of the world a os 
not, and be lost sight of, and perhaps die thou- 
sands of miles away from England, by a dry death 
or a wet one, as might be. I agreed to his terms, 
There were few things I would not have agreed 
to just then, to put money in my pocket. To 
go home to Tunbridge Wells and shew myself 
ragged, famished, and shoeless, and be crowed 
over and browbeaten, and have relief given to 
me as a bone is flung to a starving dog, that was 
what I couldn’t bear the idea of being driven 
to. I had boasted more than once in my letters 
home that I could keep myself now, and did not 
care, by my present miserable plight, to give 
myself the lie. : 

‘Now, when the gentleman first set forth, which 
he did in a roundabout way, the nature of the 
work for which I was wanted, I wasn’t shocked, 
not I, by the wickedness of the deed. If he had 
asked me to make away with the child, I’d not 
have closed with his terms, shipmate, believe me 
in that. I never could (as some men do, to save 
trouble) do a hurt to little creatures like that, 
black or tawny, let alone white. I was hard up 
and desperate, and I agreed. Then came a journey 
and a fresh meeting with my gentleman on the 
banks of the Thames, high up in a pretty part 
of the river, where anglers and sketchers were 
often to be seen. 

‘By this time I was rigged out anew in decent 
clothes as a sort of fresh-water sailor, like some 
of the blue-jackets I saw managing the punts, and 
taking out fishing-parties along with ’em in their 
flat-bottomed craft, and giving themselves airs, 
bless us, like commodores ! n I wished it 
would blow a capful, to test the metal these horse- 
marine fellows were made of; but that’s neither 
here nor there. A boat was hired, and in it I 
was from dawn to dark poking about, till I got 
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to know every reach and creek and weir along 
the river a’most as well as if I’d been born upon 
its banks. 

‘There was a house all over jessamine and 
climbing noisette roses, such as we have in Kent, 
a geutlefolks? cottage as it’s called, with a garden 
and a grass terrace skirting the stream, and this 
house 1 watched as a cat watches outside a mouse- 
hole, by my employer’s orders. Of course I wasn’t 
so green as to let it be seen what I was about; 
a spied spy is of no more good than a cartridge 
that’s been fired. a I pretended to be busy 
sniggling for eels or trolling for jack, or ground- 
baiting some barbel-pitch or roach-swim for the 
benefit of the anglers that never came, or spooning 
up the glittering minnows that darted about like 
live silver on the pebbly shoal. 

‘Of-course too I wasn’t long in learning whose 
home it was about which I was prowling, as I’ve 
known, in Cuba and Mexico, the mountain-cat to 

rowl for the chance of fowl or lamb or defence- 
ess thing of any sort straying beyond the hedge 
of prickly-pear. Clare, Lady Harrogate, a young 
widow, in her own right a peeress of England, 
that was what they called her. Poor young 
thing! A beautiful creature she was; and more 
than once my heart, which wasn’t quite a stone, 
smote me, as I saw her moving about in the 
garden, always so lovingly, with the child I was 
to steal. 

‘I did my cruel work and earned my hire. In 
the afternoon of the fourth day it was when from 
the stern-sheets of my boat I saw the Lady Clare, 
who had been on the grass terrace overlooking the 
river, turn and go in, after a servant had come 
out of the house and spoken to her, leaving the 
child alone. Then I never hesitated. Here was 
the chance I’d waited and wished for, and as luck 
would have it, the river was as clear as I’ve seen 
the Straits of Magellan to be—not so much as a 
Cockney a gudgeon. 

‘I snatched the sculls and rowed in, and one 
spring brought me to the top of the bank. In an 
instant I had the child in my arms, and before 
you could say Jack Robinson I was pulling away 
for the dear life, with the little creature stowed 
away under my monkey jacket atween thwarts, 
until I ran the boat into the big reed-bed not far 
down stream, poled and pushed through it, and 
got into a creek, screened from the opposite bank 
of the river, where I could land unseen. Not far 
off, as I knew, was what they called the Old Mill, 
a ruinous place—in Chancery, I believe—that was 
never lived in since the last miller did ‘away with 
himself there, 

‘She had called out loud enough, the little fright- 
ened creature, when first I pounced upon her ; but 
somehow with the hurry and scrambling and my 
rough ways, she seemed too much alarmed to 
scream again, only sobbed. I carried her in my 
arms up to the black ruined mill, kicked open 
the crazy door with one thrust of my foot, and set 
the child down on the lee-side of a pile of rotting 
fagots, almost hidden by the grass and nettles 
that grew rankly there. Then I reclosed the door, 
went back to my boat, and rowing as leisurely as 
you please, took the bit of hollow timber into the 
main river, and left it in the boathouse of the 
chap it belonged to, Then I paid my score at the 
Angler’s Joy where I had lodged, made up my 
bundle, and set off to tramp, as all believed, to 


London. “After two miles of it, I left the road, 
and, across fields, made my way to the Old Mill 
again, where I had left the child. 

‘I never shall forget how I felt as I drew near 
to that Old Mill. By that time, mind ye, the 
search was hot, and I could hear shouting voices 
all along the river-bank, where men were busy, 
some dragging the river, some seeking in every 
corner and weed-bed and drift-heap for the chance 
of the dead child having been washed there by 
the down-set of the current. Of course ’twas 
drowning they all had in mind, and so far so 
good. ut somebody might by accident have 
chanced upon the mill, or the child might have 
strayed out of it, and’—— Here Hold’s voice 
failed him, and his pallor increased, while his 
hands nm to twitch nervously at the bed- 
clothes. The vigilant inspector, mindful of the 
probable import of these signs, made haste to 
adjust the pillow more conveniently beneath the 
head of the wounded man, and to administer 
brandy-and-water, while the doctor rose from his 
chair to feel the sufferer’s pulse. 

‘It is scarcely perceptible,’ said the surgeon, as 
he went back to his seat ; but low as was his tone, 
the anxious ear of the patient caught the sense of 
his words. 

‘Running aground, eh, doctor?’ said Hold, with 
a ghastly smile. ‘ Well, you’re right. Give me a 
sup more of the comforter, mate, will ye, and I'll 
try to finish the yarn before turning in. It’s 
short now.’ 


CHAPTER LII.—IN WHICH RICHARD HOLD’S 
HISTORY IS COMPLETED. 


‘To my surprise, I found the little lass lying 
there asleep, with her pretty head pillowed on 
one tiny arm, and the tear-marks fresh on her 
sweet little face. She had sobbed herself to sleep, 
most-like; and as I looked down upon her, I felt 
myself a precious villain for the job I was eng 
in. But no play, no pay! So I hardened my 
heart, and took her up, and wrapped her in a dar 
common sort of shawl I had provided, and strode 
off out of the Old Mill, carrying her in my arms 
and hushing her as best I might, when she awoke 
and cried out, as she did, to “Mamma, mamma!” 
for help, since my strange sunburnt face fright- 
ened her. 

‘By field-paths and by-lanes, any way that 
seemed unfrequented, I managed to get along and 
strike the Birmingham road, seven miles away ; 
and there I got a lift of four miles for a shilling, 
in a carrier's cart. By this time the child was 
stupefied with terror and weariness, and only 
sobbed a little, and I said she was my little sister ; 
and folks believed me, or if they didn’t, thought 
it was no concern of theirs, so long as I paid my 
way. 

Before night I got to a railway station, and in 
the afternoon I reached Sandston, a sea-side place 
on the east coast where I had appointed to meet 
my gentleman, and where I did meet him and 

ve over the stolen child into his hands. He 
had written in pencil the name of the place on 


a card he took out of his pocket, and tore in two 
when we parted on the towing-path beside the 
Thames; and sure enough he met me, received 
the child from me, and paid me the promised 


reward, 
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*“The sooner,” says he, “ you get afloat again, 
my lad, the better!” 

* That he took the child with him to the Dolphin, 
the chief hotel in the town, I know. But I did 
not linger in Sandston, nor could I have done so 
without coming to loggerheads with my employer, 
who never was till he had seen me off b 
the train, booked for London. From London 
went home to Tunbridge Wells, and arriving there 
in respectable clothes and good case, got a more 
kindly greeting than.often falls to the lot of the 
Some of my gentleman’s cash 
was still jingling in my pockets, and while it 
lasted, I paid for my board with the old folks 
and kept on at home. 

€ Well I mind me of the day when at Tunbrid 
Wells itself—the Wells, as we Kentishmen call 
them—I saw my gentleman again, sooner nor he 
expected, There was a grand funeral, with white 
searfs and white ostrich feathers and all sorts of 
undertaker’s frippery, for the burial of a poor 
little morsel of a child, the infant daughter—so 
the newspapers said—of Sir Sykes Denzil, Baronet. 
Mere curiosity, as I loafed about in shore-going 
clothes, made me mix with the crowd, and some 
one whom I knew pointed him out to me as the 
dead child’s father, speaking also of his grandeur 
and riches, and how he rented one of the biggest 
villas at Calverley, and found it too tight a fit 
for his many servants. 

‘Sir Sykes never rested his eyes on me for a 
moment; while I for my part shipping afresh, 
for China next time, and staying seven or eight 
years at a stretch away from England, came very 
nigh to forgetting him. It was not until I’d 
been smartly wounded on the Guinea coast by a 
marine’s bayonet, as we fought to keep the man- 
o’-war meddlers from grabbing our cargo of living 
ebony, that I came to think much of the Baronet. 
It became a sort of habit with me after a time, 
when I returned from a voyage, to. go down to 
Sandston, and have a peep at the child that Sir 
Sykes had left at nurse there, providing for her 
maintenance and giving her the name of Ruth 
Gray. I did not find it hard to screw out of the 
servants at the Dolphin as much information as 
let me know how Miss Gray lived first with 
Mrs Linklater in a lodging-house; then with one 
Mrs Keating, the wife of the parson of the parish ; 
and at last took a berth as school-mistress at 
High Tor here, 

*I had a sister, so much younger than me she 
might have passed for my er a’most, Ruth 
Hold—a quick, shrewd, young girl, wonderfully 
quick to learn ; a scholar, and with the manners 
of a ya Somehow—I think the Christian name 
being same as that which Sir Sykes had 
chosen for the stolen child first put it into my 
head—somehow the notion sprung up in my 
mind that it would be a smart bit of business to 
palm off Sister Ruth as the lost heiress, and trust 
to Sir Sykes’s fears to back my assertion. 

* My sister came into my plans easy enough. 
She was restless and ambitious, and took fire at 
the notion of becoming one of the grand folk, 
whose fine carriages and fine clothes and liveries 
and jewels and white-handed way of life she had 
learned to envy ever since she was a lisping little 
trot scarce able to spell out a sentence in one of 
the old novels that were plenty on our shelves, 


hand when she got older. I told her as much of 
the business as it concerned her to know, and let 
her guess the rest. 

‘Now faces do change after years and years of 
being knocked about the world, and yet it seems 
to me as if I never could forget the head of 
anybody I’d as a reason to remember as 
Sir Sykes Denzil, Baronet, had to remember 
mine, For all that, ’tis a truth that when next 
we met and spoke together for the first time since 
our parting in Sandston railway station, Sir 
Sykes didn’t know me. He didn’t recognise in 
the middle-aged seaman the brown, lathy, gipsy- 
looking sailor-boy that he had bribed to be his 
cat’s-paw and tool. But I had his secret; and a 
pretty life I led him. 

‘When, to please me—me, Dick Hold, once a 
cabin-boy—Sir Sykes took my sister into his 
grand house, calling her Miss Willis, his ward, 
and the orphan daughter of a brother-officer, he 
fully thought he was receiving the stolen child, 
in her own right Lady Harrogate. Under that 
belief too, he bullied—always to please me, ship- 
mate—his son Captain Jasper into agreeing for 
to es 4 Ruth, Then I turned the screw too 
tight. would, no matter what my sister said 
to hold me back, have her married as Helena, 
Lady Harrogate. And that reminds—— Give 
me another sip of grog, mate. I’m sinking fast,’ 

Hold uttered the last words hastily, yet with 
a business-like coolness that did credit to his 
strength of nerve. The draught of brandy-and- 
water seemed to rally his forces but feebly. ‘I 
would ask,’ he said in an altered voice when he 
spoke again, ‘that some gentleness be shewn in 
dealing with my poor young sister. Let the sin 
lie heavy, if you will, on my grave; but don’t 
let her have to suffer overly much for her share 
in the job. One word more, that may serve, as 
a dying man’s deposition, to do some good, as to 
the true daughter of that young Lady Clare that 
I robbed of her only comfort. 

‘That Miss Gray from Sandston, late school- 
mistress of. High Tor village school, is the real’—— 
He never spoke more. His strong jaw dropped, 
and there was a groan and a heaving sob of the 
deep chest, and almost without a struggle, Richard 
Hold, master-mariner, had gone to his account, 


CONCLUSION. 


Sir Sykes Denzil, who for some eighteen months 
miserably vegetated in a condition of bodily help- 
lessness and mental imbecility, yet lived long 
enough to be the survivor of his son and the last 
baronet of his race. The name of Sir Jasper was 
never destined to figure under the heading of 
‘Denzil, Bart.’ in gilt-edged books of reference. 
The er, gy of Lancers, receiving from Pounce 
and Pontifex, on whom now devolved the virtual 
management of the Carbery estate, what those 
steady-going family lawyers re; as a hand- 
some pan dig retired to the congenial clime of 
Monaco, there to await the final snapping of the 
slender thread which bound his father to life. 

Captain Denzil’s heart beat high as he swaggered 
for the first time into those sumptuous salons pre- 
sided over by M. Blanc, and flung his first hand- 
ful of gold pieces upon the green cloth, and won 
and won again day after day and night after 


and one or other of which was seldom out of her 


night, having one of those runs of luck which are 
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as oases.in the desert of a gambler’s life, The 
captain was flushed with hope, in spite of the 
stinginess with which Pounce and Pontifex—into 
whose prudent hands the reins of government over 
the = fallen since the retirement of 
Mr Wilkins—had thought fit to treat the heir- 
apparent. He had, to use his own turf phrase, 
‘scratched ’ his i He was away from the 
melancholy old jail in Devonshire. It could but 
be a question of a few weeks or months, for Sir 
Sykes’s state was hopeless ; and then Sir Jasper, 
unfettered master of Carbery, would be received, 
though at a high figure, into ducal and noble 
partnership in those Amalgamated Stables of 
which envious or preternaturally knowing men 
upon the turf anges to whisper evil forebodings, 

But Captain Denzil’s cup of joy was dashed 
from his lips before he could drain its s _— 
contents, Russian Prince, equally cashes 
for his skill at cards and with the pistol, quar- 
relled with him over a disputed case of ‘turning 
up the king’ at écarté, struck him, before twenty 
witnesses, at the Cercle Masséna at Nice, across 
the face with a kid glove; and so, according to 
the ethics of the society in which both moved, 
forced on a duel. At the first fire, Jasper was 
shot through the lungs, and dropped mortally 
wounded. 

By the death of Sir Sykes, an event which hap- 
pened shortly afterwards, Carbery Chase became 
the property of the baronet’s two daughters. 
These two great heiresses, however, seem but 
little likely to marry, having already attained the 
reputation of confirmed old maids amongst their 
acquaintance, and expending most of their ample 
income in good works, It is whispered that it 
was on account of her unforgotten attachment to 
Lord Harrogate that Miss Blanche Denzil, who 
was known to have refused two or three good 
offers, was Miss Blanche Denzil still. It is 
whispered also that there is every probability that 
Carbery Chase will — to its original owners 
the De Veres, since Pounce and Pontifex are 
understood to have in safe keeping the wills by 
which the co-heiresses have bequeathed the pro- 
nd to the eldest son of him whom we will yet 

esisnate as Lord Harrogate. 

The body of Ruth Willis, alias Hold, was dis- 
covered in a peat-moss ane the great morass 
of Bitternley Swamp, and was laid quietly to rest 
beside that of her brother, in High Tor churchyard. 
Betty Mudge is the notable wife of a small farmer, 
whose cowhouse and sheepfold were peknes 
through the dowry which the moorland maiden 
received from the ang | of her friend and 
patroness, And for the Ladies Gladys, Maud, and 
Alice De Vere, are not their marriages chronicled 
by Dod and Debrett ? 

It only remains to speak of the present Earl and 
Countess of Wolverhampton, the er bright- 
est, best—so general fame avers—of all the married 
couples within a summer day’s journey from High 


Tor. Their quiet wedding took place within afew 
months of the discovery of Helena’s real birth; and 
it was not until the following summer that the 
House of Lords formally registered the right of the 
young peeress to her hereditary honours, Even to 
this day, the young Earl often calls his beautiful 


Countess ‘Ethel,’ the name by which he had 
learned to love her; while Betty Mudge has an 


Gray. The High Tor schools have long since been 
rebuilt, and an excellent mistress watches over the 
budding intelligence of the village children ; but 
perhaps there never will be known in that seques- 
tered nook a teacher so beloved as had a 
Helena, Lady Harrogate. 

THE END. 


DROLLERIES IN ADVERTISING. 


THE following droll advertisements, culled from 
a variety of sources, may amuse our readers, 

‘ A lady going abroad would give a medical man 
a hundred pounds a year to look after a favourite 
spaniel dog during her absence.’ If this emanated 
from an elderly unmarried lady, can we doubt that 
an old bachelor composed the following advertise- 
ment? ‘A Cook-housemaid or Housemaid-cook is 
wanted, for the service of a single gentleman, 
where only one other—a man-servant—is kept. 
The woman wanted must be equally excellent 
in the two capacities of cook and housemaid. 
Her character must be unexceptionable for sobriety, 
honesty, and cleanliness. The sobriety, however, 
which consists in drinking deep without staggerin 
will not do; nor will the honesty suffice whic 
would make up for the possible absence of pilfer- 
ing, by waste, Neither will:the cleanliness answer 
which is content with bustling only before the 
employer's eyes—a sure symptom of a slattern. As 
it is probable that not a drab out of place who 
reads this advertisement but will be for imposing 
herself, though, perhaps, incapable of cooking a 
sprat, and about as nice as a Hottentot, all such 
are warned not to give themselves useless trouble. 
On the other hand, a steady, clean woman, really 
answering the above description, will, by applying 
as below, hear of a place not easily equalled in 
comfort ; where the wages are good and con- 
stantly increasing ; and where servants are treated 
as fellow-creatures, and with a kindness which, 
to the discredit of their class, is seldom merited. 
Personal application to be made to Mr Danvers, 
Perfumer, No. 16 Craven Street, Strand. December 
4, 

What householder who can get no recompense 
for improvements from a grasping landlord, will 
not sympathise with the writer of this? ‘ Wanted 
immediately, to enable me to leave the house 
which I have for these last five years inhabited, 
in the same plight and condition in which I 
found it, 500 Live Rats, for which I will gladly 
pay the sum of five pounds sterling; and as I 
cannot leave the farm attached thereto in the 
same order in which I got it without at least 
Five Millions of Dockens, I do hereby promise 
the same sum for said number of Dockens.—N.B. 
The Rats must be full grown and no cripples.’ 

The two following advertisements, though they 
were probably intended to satirise the manners 
and customs of the period (1823), actually - ay 
the first in the Morning Herald, the second in the 
Monthly Mirror. ‘ Wanted, for the ensuing London 
campaign, a Chaperon, who will undertake the 
charge of two young ladies, now making their 
entrée into fashionable life. She must possess a 
constitution impervious to fatigue and heat, and 
be perfectly independent of sleep ; au fait at the 
mysteries of whist and cassino, and always ready 
to undertake a round game, with a — appetite 
of the most moderate description. y personal 


ae habit of addressing ‘My Lady’ as Miss 
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charms which might interfere with her ae as 
a foil to her charges, will be deemed inadmissible ; 
and she must be totally divested of matrimonial 
pretensions on her own account, having sufficient 
experience in the beau monde to decide with 
promptitude on the eligibility of invitations, with 
an instinctive discrimination of Almack men and 
eldest sons. Address to Louisa, Twopenny Post 
Office, Great Mary-le-Bone Street.—N.B. No 
widow from Bath or Cheltenham will be treated 
with.’ The second is as follows: ‘ Wanted, for a 
newly erected Chapel, near Grosvenor Square, a 
gentleman of elegant manners and insinuating 
address, to conduct the theological department of 
a refined audience. It is not necessary that he 
believe in the Thirty-nine Articles; but it is 
expected that he should possess a white hand and 
a diamond ring ; he will be expected to leave out 
r ideas, and denunciations against polite 
vices which he may meet with in the Bible. One 
who lisps, is near-sighted, and who has a due 
for amiable weaknesses, will be preferred. 
If he is of pleasing and accommodating manners, he 
will have a chance of being introduced to the first 
company. Letters must addressed to James 
Speculate, Esq., Surveyor’s Office, New Square, 
ary-le-Bone.’ 
The Americans seem to be as smart in adver- 
tising as in everything else. On the fence of a 
veyard a Pennsylvanian grocer inscribed in 
arge white letters, ‘Use Jones’s bottled ale if 
you would keep out of here.’ A firm in the 
‘statuary line’ state that ‘those who buy tomb- 
stones of us look with pride and_ satisfaction 
upon the graves of their friends.’ What English 
schoolmaster would announce the termination of 
vacation thus: ‘Flushing Institute. Dear Boys 
—Trouble begins Sept. 15?’ The following is 
the advertisement of an accomplished editor. 
‘Sensational, distressing details of revolting murders 
and shocking suicides respectfully solicited. Bible- 
class presentations and ministerial donation parties 
will be “done” with promptness and despatch. 
Reports of Sunday-school anniversaries guaranteed. 
The local editor will cheerfully walk seventeen 
miles after Sunday-school to report a prize-fight. 
Funerals and all other melancholy occasions 
written up ina manner to challenge admiration. 
Horse-races reported in the highest style of the 
reportorial art. Domestic broils and conjugal 
felicities sought out with untiring avidity. Police- 
court proceedings and sermons reported in a 
manner well calculated to astonish the prisoner, 
magistrate, and preacher.’ The ‘sharpness’ of some 
of these Yankee advertisements is very amusing. 
Many of our readers must have heard of the New 
York merchant who left his space blank with 
the exception of this note,in very small type, 
at the bottom: ‘This space was sold to A. E. 
Brennan & Co., but as their business is sufficiently 
brisk already, they decline to use it.’—‘ A corre- 
spondent wants to know what kind of a broom the 
oung lady in the novel used when she swept 
ack the oe ee from her classic brow. We don’t 
know, and shouldn’t answer if we did. We only 
undertake to answer queries of a practical and use- 
ful character. If our correspondent, who we 
resume is a gentleman, had asked who was the 
Pest and most popular hatter in the city, we 
would have promptly and unhesitatingly answered, 
James H. Chard of Broad-walk,’ 


During the civil war, hundreds of advertisements 
ep red like the following in the Tribune, 

ebruary 1861. The attention is first riveted by 
the two lines: 


‘Important from Charlestown ! 
Major Anderson taken !’ 


Then proceeds the detailed explanation. ‘On the 
8th instant, about twelve hours before midnight, 
under cover of a bright sun, Colonel George 
8. Cooke, of the Charlestown Photographic Light 
Artillery, with a strong force made his way 
to Fort Sumter. On being discovered by the 
vigilant sentry, he ran up a flag of truce. The 
gate of the fortress being open, Colonel Cooke 
immediately and heroically penetrated to the 
o_o of Major Anderson, and levelling a 
ouble-barrelled camera, demanded his uncondi- 
tional surrender in the name of E. Anthony and 
the Photographic Community. Seeing that resist- 
ance would be in vain, the Major at once surren- 
dered, and was borne in triumph to Charlestown, 
to New = is now sale in the 
shape of exquisite cai otographs at twenty- 
ents copy, by E Anthony? &e. 

‘Manners make the man,’ was evidently the 
motto of the boarding-house proprietor who thus 
advertised : ‘Wanted, two or three boarders, such 
as go to bed without a pipe or cigar in their mouth. 
I wish them to rise in time to wash their faces and 
comb their heads before breakfast. When they 
put on their boots, to draw down their pants over 
them, and not have them rumpled about their 
knees, which is a sure sign of a rowdy. When 
they sit down by the fire, not to put their feet 
on the mantel-piece nor spit in the bread-tray. 
And to pay their board weekly, monthly, or 
quarterly, with a smile upon their faces, and they 
will find me as pleasant as an opossum up a 
persimmon tree.’ 

A good instance of the difference between 
precept and practice must be our last American 
specimen. It is from Harper’s Weekly: ‘Some of 
our contemporaries seem to think that the triumph 
of their cause depended, like the fate of Jericho, 
a the amount of noise made. In these days 
of refinement and luxury, an article of real 
intrinsic merit is soon appreciated, hence the 
unbounded and unparalleled success of —Plantation 
Bitters.’ 

We must now say something of the matrimonial 
advertisements that a from time to time 
in certain classes of publications. A few may be 
thus catalogued, for the benefit of those whose 
shyness has always prevented them investing in 
a specimen copy of the Matrimonial News, First 
in the list is anew Polly, who describes herself 
as dark, high-spirited, and handsome. Next is 
Evelina, eighteen, handsome, and accomplished, 
who will have three hundred a year when of age. 
Fanny declares herself to be a sweet-tempered 
and pretty girl, just seventeen. Annie Everard 
endeavours to attract by her modesty, in saying 
that she is eighteen, and not beautiful, only pte 
And Viola offers :inducement in describing herself 
as seventeen, and Irish, merry, lively, and inclined 
to be stout. The following may well represent 
the gentlemen’s interest in matrimonial advertise- 
ments: ‘Wanted, by_a young Gentleman just 
an Housekeeping, a Lady between eighteen 
and twenty-five Years of Age, with a good Educa- 
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tion, and .a fortune not less than five thousand 

unds ; sound Wind and Limb, Five Feet Four 

ches without her Shoes ; not fat, nor yet too 
lean ; good set of teeth; no Pride nor Affectation ; 
not very talkative, nor one that is deemed a 
Scold; but of a Spirit to resent an Affront ; of 
a charitable Disposition ; not over-fond of Dress, 
though always decent and clean ; that will enter- 
tain her Husband’s Friends with Affability and 
‘Cheerfulness, and prefer his Company to public 
Diversions and gadding about ; one who can keep 
his secrets, that he may open his Heart to her 
without reserve on all Occasions ; that can extend 
domestic Expenses with Economy, as Prosperity 
advances, without Ostentation ; and retrench them 
with cheerfulness, if occasion should require. 
Any Lady disposed to Matrimony, answering this 
Description, is desired to direct for Y. Z., at the 
Baptist’s Head Coffee-house, Aldermanbury.—N.B. 
The Gentleman can make adequate Return, and 
is, in every Respect, deserving a Lady with the 
above Qualifications.’ So he says! 

If we were all really sympathetic, the Ye of a 
page of advertisements would excite in us thoughts 
akin to pity. How much, for instance, must 
those poor people whose advertisements appear 
under ‘Situations Wanted ’ have thought over their 
simple plans of life before writing them down 
in these advertisements! How eagerly will they 
look out for answers; and when hope deferred 
maketh their hearts sick, many will fancy that 
there is no business for them in the world! Here 
is a record of those who have too much and of 
those who have not enough. In the same page 
is advertised a Gaiety Theatre and a Mourning 
Establishment ; Toys for the Young and Funeral 
a poo for the Old ; joys and sorrows, laughter 
and tears—a picture of the checkered life of man. 
But it is in the ‘Agony Column’ of the leading 
journal that pathos culminates, Listen to the cry 
there dion of some woman distressed by the 
infidelity of one whom she had loved not wisely 
perhaps but too well: ‘The one-winged Dove 
must die unless the Crane returns to be a shield 
against her enemies,’ The next is more strong- 
minded, though evidently penned under a sense of 
deep grievance: ‘It is enough; one man alone 
upon earth have I found noble. Away from me 
forever! Cold heart and mean spirit, you have 
lost what millions—empires—could not have 
bought, but which a single word truthfully and 
nobly spoken might have made your own to all 
eternity. Yet you are forgiven ; depart in peace.’ 
No doubt it was a relenting parent, whose stern- 
ness has been subdued by the continued absence 
of his prodigal, who thus advertises: ‘If H. R. 
will return, I will forgive him.—E. R’ Responses 
to imperative conscience like the following are 
surely very touching: ‘Should this meet the eye 
of Two Sisters, at school many eens ago at 
Prospect Place, Peckham-rye, the advertiser, with 
deep regret, acknowledges the doing of some acts 
attributed to them.’ 

The advertisements of swindlers and quacks 
have upon more than one occasion been noticed 
in these pages. Announcements of people who 
profess to have the secret of ‘making two pounds 
per week by the outlay of ten shillings,’ who for” 
two-and-sixpence worth of stamps will ‘ tell some- 
thing to our advantage,’ or obtain ‘an employment 


for governesses and gentlefolk of slender means 
are to be read in certain newspapers. Curious 
too are the answers received from time to time 
by persons with sufficient faith to make appli- 
cation to these advertisers. One reply received 
in return for half-a-crown’s worth of stamps, 
which were to have purchased much wisdom in 
the way of money-saving, was this: ‘Never pa 
a boy to look after your shadow while you clim 
a tree to see into the middle of next week.’ 


THE VILLAGE MYSTERY, 
CHAPTER III. 


‘WHILE at Hastings one day, the post brought 
me an ill-spelt blotted letter, stating that the 
writer knew my husband well; that she also 
knew me by sight, and had been one of the 
witnesses of our marriage in the church ; that she 
had some facts to impart to me ; and that I might 
call myself a lawfully wedded wife, but in reality 
was not so, although the service had been per- 
formed by a clergyman in due form. Naturally, I 
felt utterly indignant, and inclined to tear up the 
letter at once; but I did not, putting it away 
carefully, in order some day to shew it to my 
mae The circumstance, I own, disturbed me 
not a little; and when, a few days later, came 
a second letter, inclosing a copy of a marriage 
certificate between my husband and another 
woman, my consternation could not be concealed. 
I answered the writer, at her ge telling her 
that I would grant the interview she asked for 
at Miss Wright’s rooms ; and leaving my baby in 
Kitty’s care, I went off to London to tell m 
friend all, She was shocked at what I had heard, 
but was disposed to treat it as an attempt to extort 
money fromme. We waited in terrible suspense ; 
the person came, and I heard her story myself. 
She said that fifteen years before, my husband, 
who had been rather a wild gay young man at 
college, had met and married her friend, who was 
an actress at some provincial theatre ; that he had 
thought her very pretty, as she was, and fallen in 
love with her ; but that her habits were so noto- 
riously profligate, and her love of drink became 
so strong, that they could not live together, and 
they separated, he allowing her a small inde- 

ndent income so long as she never troubled 

im. This went on for years ; the interest of the 
money was still drawn regularly, and therefore her 
friend must still be alive. She seemed to feel for 
me and my condition ; said she had gone to the 
church for the purpose of declaring that the 
marriage could not be ; but her heart failed her, 
and she let the ceremony go on. She now felt that 
it would be wrong to let matters go further, and 
ended by declaring that make what inquiries 1 
pleased, I should find the story true. 

‘I felt my heart sink. If this woman were 
his wife, what was 1? And my darling baby, my 
son of whom I was so proud, who and what was 
he? The thought became too fearful. Miss Wright 
undertook to make all inquiries, I was too ill to 
do it myself, About a month after, she came to 
me. She said: “Be brave, my darling ; it is all 
true.” I turned to stone. I could not believe 
it, orageary I learned from her what she had 
done. She had carefully examined the register 


_ unsuited to a lady or gentleman ’—these traps 
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in the church, finding it exactly corroborated the 
woman’s statement. She then went to the bank, 
and found that for fourteen years the same person 
had come to draw the same sum of money—one 
hundred pounds every quarter—with the utmost 
larity. The clerk shewed her the receipt 
with the same signature so late as that April. 
What could I think? I felt ready to sink into 
the a for very shame. I was crushed with 
this fearful blow; and worse than all, my idol was 
shattered, my trust in all that was good destroyed, 
my heart broken ! One idea beset me, that I must 
hide myself at once. Whether I was wrong or 
right, God only knows. I could not reproach 
him—my darling, whom I still loved so fondly ! 
I felt if he asked me still to return to him,*I 
must; and yet, I thought it best to resist 
all temptation. I wrote to the agents, and 
countermanded my cabin which I had iy ayer) 
I packed my clothes and the jewels which he had 
iven me, and left them with Miss Wright. I 
Fought a small outfit of under-linen and plain 
marked my things simply with my initials, 

M. B., which chanced to be the same as before 
my marriage, and after some delay, succeeded in 
obtaining my present situation as governess with 
Mrs Nixon. The place seemed a very desirable 
one—quiet and retired, as Mr Nixon, with whom I 
made all the arrangements, told me that his wife 
would live very quietly during his absence in 
India. I came, leaving my precious boy with Miss 
Wright and Kitty ; but I could not live without 
him, my heart yearned after him so eagerly. I 
wrote to Miss Wright, and asked her to send him 
with my faithful Kitty down to see me, saying 
that I would find some suitable lodging when they 
came. To avoid remark, they were to pass this 


station, go on to the next, sleep there, and come 
over when I let them know that I could see 
them. I see you guess the rest, Dr Summers. 
‘Yes ; it was my own child I called you to help 
me to rescue on that terrible night. I could not 


rest; and made an excuse to Nixon that 
I wanted to take some wine down to poor old 
Jackson. I hoped to catch one og of my 
treasure as the train passed through 

I was late, and only arrived in time to see the 
accident. Poor Kitty’s life was forfeited ; and you 
can scarcely wonder now at my almost frantic 
state of mind. Since then, I have lived as well as 
I could, paid good Mrs Coulson for her care of the 
child, to whom I yearn with all a mother’s deepest 
love, and whom I dare not own; and but for this 
affair of my ring, which I cannot help treasuring, 
and the absence of Miss Wright abroad, causin 
me to risk addressing Mrs Coulson’s letters myself, 
this mystery would have remained unravelled. 
When I have left Mrs Nixon, I will write and tell 
her all my _. How often I have longed to 
confide in your darling Hilda, no one knows; but 
I did not dare to do so until now.’ ! 

She did not tell her tale as I have told it, but 
with many interruptions, sobs, and choking tears, 
especially when she spoke of her husband, and of 
their mutual love, and of the cruel deception of 
which she believed him as well as herself to be 
the victim. ‘He did not knowingly commit this 
sin,’ she cried. ‘I am convinced he thought his 
wretched wife was dead; yet I dare not write to 
him to ask him. If he said the one word: 
“Come,” I must go.’ 


e station. 


Hilda’s eyes were wet with tears; but never had 
she to my eyes looked so charming as now, when 
she sat holding that poor weary head against her 
bosom. At last she looked up. 

‘Now Harry,’ she began, ‘ what can you do to 
help her ?? she said. 

‘I fear but little,’ I replied, ‘Indeed I can do 
nothing except go over again the ground Miss 
Wright has already traversed; but to do this I 
must know still further particulars—the names of 
persons and places, and the precise dates of the 
various events as nearly as possible.’ 

‘I cannot tell you more just now, Dr Summers,’ 
said Miss Brown. ‘I am very tired; but I will 
make a full written statement of all that has 
occurred, which you will please consider as 
intrusted to you and Hilda alone.’ 

‘Of course” I answered, ‘any confidence you 
may repose in us is sacred. I dare not raise false 
hopes in your heart, Miss Brown ; but from what 
you tell me of the character of your husband, I 
cannot believe he is guilty of any intentional 
deceit towards you.’ 

‘God bless you for these words!’ she said 
earnestly, ‘and thank you for all yon kindness, 
You and Hilda may believe me when I say that 
although my visit here this evening has been a 
very painful one, the sympathy you have given 
me has gone far to lighten my load of suffering, 
I feel that you believe me, and look upon meas 
an unhappy but yet innocent woman ; and some- 
how—why, I know not—you have given me a 
spark of hope.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘we will hope the spark may 
kindle into a bright flame before long. At all 
events, I will do my best, when you give me all 
the promised information,’ 

She pressed my hand warmly, drew down her 
veil, and took leave of us; and when Hilda and 
I were alone, we talked the matter over. 

‘I believe I know a great deal more about it 
than any one else,’ I said; ‘but you really must 
not ask me to-night, my darling, for I have a 
great deal to think about, and when I have 
arranged my ideas, you shall know all.’ 

‘You are a horrid tantalising wretch,’ said 
Hilda ; ‘ but if you won’t tell, you won't, I suppose, 
Is there any use teasing you ?’ 

‘None whatever, I cried, laughing; ‘spare your- 
self the trouble ; only a few hours more and you 
shall know all I can discover,’ 

‘Good-bye, then,’ said she ; ‘I will have nothing 
more to say to you to-night.’ 

‘Good-bye,’ said I, went, 


CHAPTER IV, 


Next day having been summoned to see a patient 
some twenty miles from home, I took the rail ; 
and on my return journey homewards two gentle- 
men were my fellow-travellers, whose only peculi- 
arity seemed to be their large number of rugs, 
hat-boxes, bags, and other travelling equipments, 
with which the centre seats of the compartment 
were filled. After a while, I ventured a remark 
about the weather and the war-news, and was 
answered by the gentleman opposite me, who 
said: ‘My friend and I feel it very cold, as we 
only arrived yesterday from India, and have been 
travelling all night’ 

‘Indeed,’ said I, ‘I fear you will find England 
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v ing after India, and especially up here, 
for cold and bleak.’ 

*I know the country,’ answered he; ‘at least I 
have been in it and have stayed some little time. 
thera’ T moplied, ‘And, pardon me, 1 

‘I live there,’ I repli on 
bélieve I have the of 
Nixon. I saw the name on your hat-box there.’ 

Mr Nixon smiled. ‘You could not well help 
doing so,’ he said, ‘as it is precisely opposite to 
you in ve’ legible letters, But if you know 
Creston, Fa aps you can give me news of my wife 
and children,’ 

‘They are all well,’ I answered, ‘and daily 
expecting the telegram which was to announce 
your arrival in England,’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mr Nixon, ‘I hope my wife will 
not be too much siartled; but I could not resist 
the pleasure of giving her a surprise. But may I 
have the honour of knowing to whom I am 
speaking 

I handed him my card, and also one to his 
companion, who up to this period had scarcel 
spoken a word, He took my card now, read it 
and bowed, then drawing one from his pocket- 


‘Lieutenant-colonel Beauchamp, 140th Regiment,’ 
I started. Here was the man whom I had deter- 
mined to find—the man of whom my brother had 
written—the man who had deceived Miss Brown— 
the father of the child. I scanned his face atten- 
tively—a handsome sensible face—one with dee 
lines of care and anxiety on the wide foreh 
and about the mouth; a bright keen blue eye, 
which one could imagine flashing with anger at 
injustice or wrong ; yet withal, one that could be 
entle and loving as a woman’s; one that could 
be no trifler with a woman’s heart and fame. 

I mused thus for some minutes, and at last 
said: ‘If I mistake not, Colonel Beauchamp, my 
brother, Tom Summers, is in your regiment,’ 

‘Is he your brother?’ said the colonel, as his 
face lit up with pleasure. ‘There is not a better 
fellow living. This is indeed a singular rencontre. 
Iam very glad to have met you ;’ and he cordially 
held out his hand. 

I took it ; and we talked on for a while, Mr 
Nixon observing: ‘You see, I was quite right, 
Beauchamp, to insist on your coming down to the 
Poplars with me. Here is one pleasant result 
alread 


‘Yeu? said the colonel, a weary shade of pain 
and anxiety coming over his face. ‘But I must 
not stay long with you, Nixon; you know my 
business is urgent.’ ‘ 

‘A day or two’s rest in the country won’t hurt 
you at all events,’ said his friend ; ‘and I believe 
we are just at Creston—Is it not so, Dr Sum- 
mers 

Yes,’ said 1; ‘here we are.” And we all three 
alighted, sent on the impedimenta by a convey- 
ance, and walked up the village together. The 
air was cold; but it was a sunny day, very season- 
able and pleasant, and we enjoyed the brisk 
walk, As we approached Mrs Coulson’s cottage, 
baby was trying to peep over the board placed 
across the threshold to prevent his tumbling down 
the door-step; and when he caught sight of me, 
he stretched out his little arms for his accustomed 


book, handed it to me. On it was printed, | da: 


sir?’ said I, as I stooped down and lifted him in 
my arms.—‘ This is our show-baby,’ said I to 
Colonel Beauchamp. ‘Is he nota fine specimen ?’ 
The little one crowed and laughed, and Mrs 
Coulson came running out to see what was the 
matter. ‘ 

‘We are admiring your little son, said Mr 
Nixon. ‘I never saw a finer child,’ 

‘He is not mine, sir, said she, co ing ; 
‘only to take care of. We don’t know who his. 
father and mother are—bless him! But he’ll 
never want for some one to see to him, he’s such 
a pet in the village. I made him smart to-day 
sir, because Miss Morton wanted him at the 
Rectory for a bit this afternoon; and I was just 
Seng ment ready to take him.’ 

All this time Colonel Beauchamp had watched 
the baby with the most intense interest ; his gaze 
seemed riveted upon the child ; at last he said, in 
a low hoarse voice: ‘Did you say that child has 
neither father nor mother? Who isit ? Where did 
it come from ?’ 

‘It is a long story,’ said I—‘too long to tell 

ou now. But if you care to hear it, and 
ave time to listen, I will tell it to you some 


‘Those eyes are hers, her own ; she speaks to 
me again in them!’ he murmured to himself, in 
so low a voice that I scarcely heard him. Then 
aloud: ‘I am very fond of children, Dr Summers. 
Do rs think Baby would come to me ? 

‘I am sure he would,’ I replied, as I placed 
the little one in those great strong arms. How 
tenderly he took it, how eagerly he looked into its 
little face! At length his eye fell upon the child’s 
frock, of some bright blue material, with a strip of 
delicate embroidery round it. ‘Why, I drew this 
pattern myself!’ he cried—*Mr Summers, you 
may think me very strange, but I must know the 
story of this child. My whole happiness, my bliss 
or my misery for ever, may depend upon it! 
When may I come to you?’ 

‘I shall be at home and ready for you at five 
o'clock this afternoon,’ I said, ‘and will tell you 
faithfully all I know? 

essed my hand. ‘I will surely come, 

id; and then hastened after Mr Nixon, who, 
naturally anxious to reach his home, was wonder- 
ing at his friend’s delay. 


hurried to the Rectory, and sat long with 


Hilda, amy | her all my thoughts and notions 


about Miss Brown and her story, and shewing 
her my brother's letter. She was in the wildest 
excitement, and could scarcely control herself. 

‘To think, Harry, that you have got it all 
right already !’ she cried, dancing about the room. 
‘Oh, how delicious !’ 

‘You forget, darling, that though Miss Brown 
may be the lady Colonel Beauchamp married, it 
is not yet proved that she is his wife,’ said I. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ cried Hilda, ‘I know it 
is all right ; and it must, and it shall, and it will 
be right! Iam quite sure about it! So don’t you 
go and be disagreeable, and croak so.’ 

At last we arranged that Hilda was to persuade 
Miss Brown to spend the evening with her; and 
that if all went well, I was to bring Colonel Beau- 
champ to the Rectory about six o'clock. If things 
did not turn out rightly, I was to send Hilda a note. 
I own I was so excited myself, that the afternoon 
wore away very, very slowly ; but as five o’clock 
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struck, Colonel Beauchamp entered my little 
study ; and drawing a chair to the cosy fire, I bade 
him be seated. 

‘You must think me a strange being,’ he K 
‘to crave an interview with you on this subject 
so soon; but I must tell you my story, if you will 
let me, and then you will see how my happiness 
or misery may depend on the tale you have to 
relate.’ 

I assured him, as before, that I was ready 
to tell him all I knew ; and he proceeded, relat- 
ing what had occurred, exactly as my brother 
had told it to me, up to the time of his marriage 
and departure for India. He dwelt long on his 
unbounded love for his wife, on her apparently 
boundless love for him. Conjecture was hope- 
less; he could not suggest any motive for 
her abandonment of him. He then told me 
of the wonderful and startling likeness in our 
mysterious baby to his lost wife, and of the 
strange similitude of the pattern of the embroide 
on the infant’s dress to one he had himself 
designed for his wife of her favourite flowers, 
the Marguerites. ; 

When he paused, I asked abruptly : ‘Did you 
see Miss Brown at the Poplars ?’ 

‘Who is she?’ he asked. ‘I know no Miss 
Brown.’ 

‘She is pense there,’ I returned. ‘ You are 
sure you did not see her ?’ 

‘Excuse me, Dr Summers; you are not listening 
to me,’ he said coldly. ‘I have taxed your atten- 
tion too long and too selfishly. I know no one 
of that name, nor do I care to. Why should I 
look at the governess? What is she to me? I 
tell you a story that deeply affects me and my 
life’s happiness, and you begin to talk about some 
Miss Brown, who, if I remember right, I heard is 
about to leave under rather disgraceful ’—— 

‘Hold!’ I cried starting up. ‘If I mistake not, 
Miss Brown is the mother of that child you saw ; 
Miss Brown once believed herself your wife.’ 

‘Once believed! What do you mean?’ cried 
the colonel. ‘Speak quickly. Do not keep me in 
suspense. Tell me the worst, and may God help 
me to bear it!’ 

I made him sit down, while I told him as 
rapidly and as clearly as I could all Miss Brown’s 
story. His face lit up as he heard of the love she 
bore him, her grief at parting from him, her joy 
in the thought of reunion. But when I came to 
the dreadful letter she had received, and its con- 
tents, he started up, exclaiming: ‘It is a false- 
hood! She is my own true wife, and nothing 
else!’ I went on, heedless of the interruption, and 
told how Miss Wright had, or thought she had 
proved the facts. 

He pondered long, hiding his face between his 
hands ; when he raised it, it was very e. He 
said with a deep sigh: ‘My ~~ darling, how 
she has suffered. All I can do from this time 
will be to devote myself to making her happy ; 
and so I will, God ising me! I will ps ae 
everything to you now, Dr Summers, as I ought 
to have done long ago to my wife; but the tale 
of sin and shame was, I thought, unfit for her pure 
ears to hear. That woman who wrote to my wife 
was right. I had been married before. When a 
boy at college, I was fascinated by a woman who 
was a singer at one of the music halls, fancied 


her. Her name was Julia West; and we were 
legally married in the church and by the clergy- 
man named in that unhappy letter to my wife, 
which I take it was written by my first wife’s 
companion and friend, who was present at our 
marriage. I was scarcely of age myself; and 
had no sooner been entrapped into the busi- 
ness, than I found it became a curse to both 
of us, We lived a wretched life for about a year; 
when my wife, chafing at the restraint and decorum 
I insisted upon, left me to pursue her former 
calling. She rapidly went downwards deeper 
and deeper, and for some time I heard nothing 
of her, At last I was appealed to. Her health 
was broken ; her voice, her only means of support, 
was gone; and exacting from her a promise to 
live quietly and respectably with her mother and 
crippled brother, who were really honest people, 
I, as in duty bound, made her an allowance, to be 
regularly drawn, by a solicitor in the town in 
which she lived, every quarter-day. Four years 
ago, she died, leaving me a letter containing an 
earnest appeal on behalf of her aged mother and 
invalid brother, who, she represented, would be 
deprived now of the comfortable home she had 
been able to give them. I heard that her life in 
latter years had been a reformed one, and found, 
on inguiry, that her statements respecting her rela- 
tions were true. I therefore desired the lawyer 
to continue drawing the same allowance as before 
for the family ; and hence this dreadful mistake 
has arisen. Had Miss Wright gone a little further, 
and insisted on seeing the person who signed the 
receipts, she would have found out all; but she 
must have jumped very hastily, I fear, at a con- 
clusion.—My poor dar ry he added, springing 
up and seizing his hat ; ‘I must go and find her 
at once,’ 

‘Stay,’ said I, ‘one moment, Mrs Beauchamp is 
at the Rectory now ; but remember she does not 
know, she is unprepared ; she—— Would it not 
be better if some one’—— 

‘No, Dr Summers!’ he said firmly. ‘My wife 
shall hear the story from no one but myself, and I 
must do it at once. It will not take long to con- 
vince her, he added smiling; ‘nor, I think, to 
gain her forgiveness. Let me go,’ 

I assented silently. He pressed my hand ver 
warmly. ‘I little dreamt of finding such a friend, 
an hour ago,’ he said. ‘ God bless you !’ 

‘Nay, said I, ‘I have done nothing except keep 
my eyes and ears open.’ 

‘To some purpose, at all events, he added, as 
he linked his arm within mine, and with long 
rapid strides walked on. 

ive minutes later we were at the Rectory. I 
walked in unannounced ; and opening the library 
door a very little, we-looked in. The room was 
lit up with the warm glow of a bright wood-fire. 
Hilda sat in her own little chair beside it ; and at 
her feet sat Miss Brown, or rather Mrs Beauchamp. 
Her face was very sad, and the traces of tears 
were in her eyes and on her cheeks, I closed the 
door quickly, gave three loud sharp knocks upon 
it, we entered. Hilda up; is 
well, my darling,’ I whispered. I saw a slight figure 
dart forward, then pause suddenly, and holding by 
the table, lift a face as white as ashes to the 
intruder. I saw Colonel Beauchamp dash for- 
ward and strain her to his heart, murmuring loving 


myself in love, and was induced by her to marry 


words : ‘ My wife, my darling wife!’ And then 
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I whispered to Hilda: ‘Come away ; let us leave 
them now.’ 

Hilda was quite overcome, and I carried her 
off, shedding tears of joy. Ina few moments she 
fled away, and running to the drawing-room, 
seized the baby, who was sitting on Mrs Morton’s 
lap. She carried him to the door of the library, 
which she gently opened, and having deposited 
the little one just within the floor, she ran 
back to me, saying: ‘Now they’re all right, 

in and tell me the whole story, Harry. 
told Margaret ae would come right when 
you took it in hand,’ 

‘No,’ said I; ‘I think the baby did it. Let us 

and tell the story to the elders now, or they 
will think us quite demented.’ And so we did ; 
and the universal verdict was : ‘The baby did it.’ 

And surely no happier people were in the 
world that a than we people of Creston. 
How proud little Mrs Beauchamp looked of her 
tall voldierly husband ; how she laughed and cried, 
and nearly devoured the baby! d with what 
loving eyes her gallant soldier looked down at 
her, as if he never could believe in his recovered 
happiness. Mr and Mrs Nixon came down in the 
evening, very happy likewise ; and as for Hilda 
and me, no need to say much on that score. 

Next Sunday, the church witnessed within its 
walls the baptism of the baby at last—Arthur 
Henry Beauchamp, after its father and its god- 
father, my unworthy self; and Hilda stood as god- 
mother. Every one was glad, every one was 
happy, except poor little Mrs Coulson, who, 
though well cared for, lamented her severe trial— 
the parting with Baby. 

And in the beauteous summer-time, amid 
the cheering of the people and the ringing of 
the bells and the blessings of all around us, 
Icarried off my wife; and among our dearest 
and most valued friends are Colonel Beauchamp 
and Margaret; and the tale of The Village 
Mystery is often asked for, and often told to 
eager listeners, 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


Dr Crott, F.R.S., in a discussion on the Origin 
of Nebule, assumes that the inquiry would be 
facilitated by first endeavouring to explain the 
origin of our sun, He does not mean the matter 
of which the sun is made; but in what way the 
sun came to be a sun, and what was the source of 
its light and heat? Difficult as the — is, it 
seems simple when we know that the sun must 
have derived its energy (light and heat) either 
from Gravitation or from Motion in Space. If it 
is not one nor the other, it is not worth while to 
ursue the inquiry. But, in the words of Dr 
ll, ‘the important difference between the two is 
that the store of energy derivable from gravitation 
could not possibly have exceeded twenty to thirty 
million years’ supply of heat at the present rate of 
radiation, whereas the store derivable from motion 
in space, depending on the rate of that motion, 
may conceivably have amounted to any assignable 
quantity. Thus a mass equal to that of the sun 
moving with a velocity of four hundred and 


seventy-six miles per second, possesses in virtue 
of that motion energy suflicient, if converted into 


I| examining the Mare Vaporum, a cent: 


heat, to cover the present rate of the sun’s radia- 
tion for fifty million years. Twice that velocity 
would give two hundred million years’, four 
times that velocity would give eight hundred 
million years’ heat, and so on without limit.’ 
From these statements some notion may be formed 
as to the character of the discussion. Readers who 
desire to study the whole of the argument will 
find it in the Philosophical Magazine for July. 

Last year an astronomer at Cologne, while 
portion of 
the moon’s surface, discovered a crater which, after 
comparison of lunar maps and correspondence with 
other observers, was pronounced to be new. In 
the spring of the present year the discovery was 
made public, and the crater has been seen by 
astronomers in England and etapa of Europe. 
It is described as ‘about three miles in diameter, 
deep and full of shadow,’ situated among a number 
of small craters, The fact, therefore, seems to be 
well established, and it opens an interesting field 
of inquiry. A newly formed crater implies an 
active volcano ; and with a volcano in activity the 
moon cannot be the lifeless mass so often described 
by astronomers and physicists, Gases in large 
quantities must be present ; chemical action must 
be going on accompanied by alternations of 
temperature ; and after all, there is perhaps not 
such a deprivation of atmosphere as is commonl 
sup These are questions to which investi- 
er may betake themselves with ample scope 
or the exercise of ingenuity and, it may be, 
advantage to physical science. 

Professor Baeyer (Liebig’s successor at Munich 
has after years of patient investigation succeed 
in producing indigo blue by chemical means in his 
laboratory. Organic chemistry has thereby made 
a most important step in advance ; for although 
the process is far too costly for practical use, it is a 
great thing to know that a substance can thus be 
built up and produced by synthetical research ; 
and we may fairly assume that, as with so many 
other abstruse discoveries, a practical application 
of it will some day be brought to light. 

It appears that physicists expect to find good 
or for the telephone as a measurer, or 
rather detector of vibrations, which because of 


‘| their rapidity cannot be detected by any other 


means, 

The vibrations of the metallic disk will pro- 
duce electric currents in a conductor therewith 
connected, and these, as Mr W. H. Preece stated 
while discoursing on the subject to the Physical 
Society, are so minute that he has ‘failed hitherto 
to make even an approximate measurement of 
their minuteness, We have no known standard 
to com them with : we can only trust to the 
ear, and that is not only deceptive but variable. 
They are certainly less than one millionth of an 
ordinary working current,’ 

‘However small,’ continues Mr Preece, ‘and 
however sudden the currents may be, the tele- 

hone records them with great accuracy; no 
nown form of galvanometer or galvanoscope will 
do so” Thus it is an admirable appliance for 
testing magneto-electric coils and spirals and other 
apparatus, and especially for discovering leaks in 
insulators and supports. ‘Its delicacy has de- 
tected the presence of currents in wires contiguous 
to wires conveying currents, which have always 
been suspected, but have been evident only on 
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wires running side by side for, say, two hundred 
miles. In fact, the most delicate apparatus has 
hitherto failed to detect the presence of these 
currents by induction in short underground wires ; 
but the telephone —— to these currents when 
the wires run paralle 
between one floor and another floor, at the General 
Post-office, it has been impossible to converse by 
means of the telephone through a wire, owing to 
the of these currents of induction from 
the innumerable working wires contiguous to it ; 
thro some of the underground pipes of 
the streets of London sounds are inaudible when 
the wires are working.’ 

These facts, alike curious and interesting, bear 
out statements we made some time ago while 
explaining the working of the telephone, and make 
it clear that in that apparatus physicists have an 
instrument of surprising capabilities, the applica- 
tions of which it is not easy to predict. Mr 
Preece has spoken distinctly and easily with 
telephones that had no —_ magnet what- 
ever, the core of the coil being of soft iron; and 
he has come to the conclusion 
omer | ing apparatus conversation might e 
throug “yi le wire-cable two hundred miles 
long. It is of no use, he says, to shout into a 
ees and much depends on the power and 

uality of the voice. Among the functionaries of 
the Post-office there is one whose voice is heard 
‘through resistances that have drowned all other 
voices’ The same remark applies to hearing; and 
trained ears will make out phrases which would 
be obscure to others. ‘Singing always comes 
through with remarkable distinctness; and the 
sounds of a wind-instrument—cornet or bugle— 
are reproduced with startling force. A bugle 
sounded in London was heard distinctly over the 
large Corn Exchange of Basingstoke by a thousand 


Professor Blake, of Brown University, United 
States, has devised ‘a method of recording articu- 
late vibrations by means of photography.’ He 
fastens to the vibrating disk in the mouth-piece of 
a telephone a small mirror, on which a beam of 
light from a heliostat is made to fall. This beam 
reflected downwards from the mirror passes through 
a lens and forms at the focus an intensely lumi- 
nous disk which can be used for photography. A 
sensitised plate, lying on a small carriage, is made 
to travel under the disk, the actinic rays falling 
on the plate produce the usual effect, and the 
movements of the mirror when a voice speaks 
into the mouth-piece, are photographed in a series 
of complex and beautiful curves varying with the 
tone and manner of delivery. The velocity of 
the carriage can be varied at pleasure, from 
twelve to forty inches per second ; Put the greater 
the speed the longer must be the plate: up to 
twenty-four inches in some instances. This bri 
sketch will perhaps suffice to shew that Professor 

Blake’s od in skilfal investi- 
gators opens a way for the study and analysis of 
the phenomena of articulate 


Among recent scientific news from America is | i 


an item stating that the mi has been 
successfully used for speaking from a boat to a 
diver at work under water in n harbour. 

As usual the al ee ne Soci 
that the makers of imple 
ments for the and dairy are still active with 


for a few feet only. Thus, | appears 


improvements. ‘ Harvesters’ were exhibited which 
collect the cut corn, bind it into sheaves with 
wire or string, and by the action of a fork of 
suitable size toss the sheaf off the platform ‘ with. 
out knocking out ripe grain.’ Much ingenuity 
in the contrivances for fastening the ends 
of the wire by a twist, or of the string by knots, 
One ties a double reef knot; another a clove 
knot, concerning which it is stated that ‘the 
string, it through the loop, and afterwards 
release Ris peculiar and remarkable.’ Another 
twists the ends of the string, then twists a portion 
of the band over them, which has ‘ precisely the 
same effect as tucking the ends under. 

An improved sowing and oe machine 
sows grain or artificial manure broadcast across a 
breadth of sixteen yards, and thus makes very 
quick work of sowing an acre—A four-furrow 
seed-cover drawn by one horse is contrived to 
spread a thin layer of earth over seed sown broad- 
cast, and arrange it in regular rows ; and a farm- 
yard manure-cart will distribute the manure by 
a movement actuated by the cart-wheel. 

A machine for cutting and trimming hedges is 
a novelty. It is drawn by two horses; from one 
side projects a movable lever carrying a cutter 
bar which, as the machine travels, trims one side 
of the hedge ; then being turned completely over, 
it trims the farther side; and lastly, held in a 
horizontal position, it cuts the top of the hedge 
to a uniform height. Its capabilities are such 
that'it will snip off branches an inch thick as well 
as twigs. In a general account of this machine, 
we are informed that ‘the arrangements for adjust- 
ing the position of the cutter and the supporting 
arm, and for lengthening or shortening the arm 
without interference with the gear by which the 
movement of the knife is maintained, are of the 
simplest description. 

Recent improvements in ploughing-machi 
shew ingenious adaptations of means to oe ge | 
revolving drum is fitted to the engine itself. Two 
such engines, one at each side of the field, travel 
slowly along, and a rope stretched from drum to 
drum hauls the plough to and fro. Another 
method retains the use of the anchor; but the 
anchor moves itself along one headland while the 
engine moves along the other. Thus the length 
of rope is red to the absolute requirement, 
and two men and a boy suffice for the whole of 
the work. By yet another modification the weight 
of the engine is made to serve as anchorage, and 
the trouble of moving the —— ulleys, blocks, 
and anchors is obviated. sty the days of the 
‘slow’ agriculturist are over. 

To compress six trusses of hay into the compass 
of asingle truss is an achievement worth notice. 
It has done by a machine erected in the 


ting. it during a long railway journey; and a 


proper can must be easy to easy to empty, 
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and easy to clean. Cans were shewn which ful- 
filled these conditions; and among the milk- 
coolers was one which will keep a large quantity 
of milk during not less than twelve hours at a 
temperature below forty degrees Fahrenheit. 

‘0 prevent the rising of cream, there was an 
automatic milk agitator, in which the water, flow- 
ing through the outer casing of the vat to em 3 
the contents cool, falls upon a small water-wheel, 
which being unevenly balanced, gives an inter- 
mittent motion to a rake or stirrer in the upper 
portion of the milk in the vat. In this way milk for 
cheese-making can be kept for many hours without 
rising of the cream; whereas a continuous and 

ar motion of the rake would produce butter. 
Among the competing churns, the best was one 
brought from Holstein, a country in which all 
dairy-work is carried to high perfection. 

From Finisterre, the Land’s End of France, a 
reef of rocks of ill repute among mariners stretches 
out seven miles into the sea. Wrecks were so 


|| frequent, that the French government caused a 


survey to be made, with a view to build a light- 
house ; and Ar-Men, one of the outermost rocks, 
about fifteen métres long and eight broad, was 
chosen as the site. But owing to violent currents 
and waters proverbially turbulent, it was as 
difficult and dangerous to land on as the Skerry- 
vore, The work was begun in 1867, in which year 


\| landing could be effected seven times only, and 


ina total of eight hours’ work fifteen holes were 
pierced. In 1868 there were sixteen landings, 
eighteen hours of work, forty holes were pierced, 
and the rock was levelled for the first courses of 
masonry. In 1869 the placing of the stones 
was commenced, while an experienced fisherman 
watched the sea and gave warning when a great 
wave was rushing in; and it was found at the end 
of the season that twenty-five cubic métres of stone 
had been fixed. In 1877 the number of landings 
was greater than in any previous year, and the solid 
masonry was raised to more than twelve métres 
above the highest tides; and it is now expected 
that the tower, which will rise forty feet above 
high-water, will be completed by 1880. 

re long another of these adventurous enter- 
rises will be going on nearer home; for the 
Rvinity Board have determined to build a new 
lighthouse of grand dimensions on the Eddy- 
stone, 

A correspondent informs us that the check- 
till—the patentees of which are Messrs Lincolne 
and Lofts of Cambridge—described in The Month 
for June last, was invented by a self-taught 
mechanic at Cambridge, who had previously con- 
structed a bottle-washing machine which, worked 
by a man and a boy, will wash and clean from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred dozen bottles in 
aday, A tank is filled with an alkaline solution : 
two dozen bottles secured in an iron basket are 
sunk at once into the bath, as it may be called, and 
the ‘dirt’ is immediately removed by the action of 
the solution. Each bottle is then brushed inside 
by a whirling brush, is effectually rinsed by a jet 
of water from a Ss pipe which fits the 
neck, and is immediately wheeled away to the 
drying-room, This, it will be seen, is a great 
improvement on the ordinary way of bottle- 
washing ; hot water is not required ; and it appears 
that the saving by diminution of breakage soon 
pays the cost of the machine. 


Referring to the water-supply of Kidderminster, 
which until comparatively recent times has been 
obtained from wells of doubtful purity, we are 
glad to learn that these have been condemned, 
and that the town is now supplied from an 
artesian well which is capable of yielding a 
million gallons of wholesome water daily, ‘The 
cost,’ we are told, is being repaid to the inhabit- 
ants, ‘not only in the improved health of the 
town, but in the revenue which the sale of water 


was turning in,’ 


THE MOUNTAIN TARN. 
A HIGHLAND TRADITION, 


In a lonely glen, surrounded by lofty mountains, 
and miles from any habitation, lies a small loch 
or tarn, around which tradition hath cast a legend 
of the olden time. Situated amid the Grampians, 
the scenery is wild and rugged; such a scene 
amidst which the wanderer may pause, and feel 
that the hand of man has never disturbed Nature 
in her solitude. 

Years and years ago, when the turbulent state 
of Scotland rendered life and property insecure, 
a large amount of treasure was supposed to have 
been thrown into the loch, there to escape detec- 
tion, and to await the return of peaceful times to 
enable it to be recovered. It had been thrown 
into its hiding-place in the night by those who 
possessed it, and the secret had been solemnly 
sworn to on the naked blade of a dirk—an old 
form of Highland oath, held to be binding and 
sacred, Time passed, and quiet times or necessity 
induced those who held the secret to attempt to 
recover the treasure. In those primitive days, ap- 
pliances were limited, and the first attempt failed, 
from inability to reach the bottom, Months were 
spent in the manufacture of os from hides, in 
hopes that the dark water would yet give up the 
coveted treasure it held within its inky depths. 
By different routes, in the lone hours of night, 
the holders of the secret assembled on the shores 
of this Highland tarn, and vainly tried to reach 
the bottom. Fathom after fathom went down 
but to no avail, Again and again, with increased 
new of rope, did these midnight seekers after 
gold prosecute their task, but to end in dis- 
appointment, The loch yielded poss ak now 
the almost certain fact, that it was unfathomable. 

Years rolled away, and no further attempts were 
made, since dispirited they agreed to abandon the 
hopeless toil to fathom Lochan Kin Dhoan, or 
the bottomless loch, as they then styled it ; nor 
was it ever again attempted by those who first 
essayed it. Subsequent, however, to their last 
failure, an incident occurred that, in that age of 
superstition, cast around the loch the weird belief 
that it was haunted. 

In a baronial keep lived a chief in all the rude 
pomp of feudal pride. His lady had died, and left 
an only daughter, who, now grown up to woman- 
hood, presided over the household. Her father’s 
temper was haughty and imperious, and he ruled 
every one around him with stern sway. As was the 
custom in those days, he had long been at enmity 
with a neighbouring chief; but Love laughs at 
Highland pride as well as at locksmiths. His 
neighbour a son, who became enamoured 
with the maiden, But how was the fatal gulf of 
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feudal strife to be bridged? Time went on. Stolen 
interviews, when by accident they met, or when 
her father was absent, were all that the young 
hearts conld glean from the stern hate of both the 
parents ; till, unable to bear the long weary weeks 
that occasionally prevented their meeting, the 

oung chieftain determined to beard the lion in 
his y Fy and demand the hand of his daughter. 
Accompanied by an escort, he arrived before the 
drawbridge, and demanded an interview with the 
chief, The interview over, the young chieftain 
with a heavy heart recrossed that drawbridge, 
and doffed his bonnet to a fair form on the 
battlements. 

It was some time before they again met. The 
chief had used harsh words and harsh measures to 
his daughter; but ‘Love will find out the way;’ and 
at the next meeting of the lovers they had arranged 
to elope. The strong power of woman’s love nerved 
her for the deed ; the cold heartless home she was 
about to leave seemed to palliate the act. The 
temporary absence of the old chief afforded oppor- 
tunity. On a dark November evening about two 
hours after sunset, a horse bearing the young 
chieftain and his intended bride was wending 
its way with difficulty along the rugged mountain- 

th, amid the darkness, when the sound of horses’ 
hoofs was heard. ‘To turn was to encounter foes 
behind (as well as in front) if foes they were, as 
doubtless the flight of the lady had been dis- 
covered at the castle; besides, the nature of the 

und and darkness rendered flight hopeless, 
To move a little to the side, and quietly await 
the chance of being passed in the darkness, was 
all that now remained to the youthful lovers. 
The night had hitherto been dark but still. The 
wind was now he og over the dark moor, and 
hurrying the black clouds across the sky with 
increasing violence. The young chief felt the fair 
hand that held his girdle tighten as the sound of 
the horses’ hoofs was heard ; but no scream, no 
signs of fear. All had as yet gone well; when a 
gleam of moonlight lit up the scene and revealed 
a party of horsemen scarce thirty yards distant. 

ere was no time for deliberation; the youn 
chieftain dashed his spurs to his horse, and wit 
a bound the noble animal Was crossing the now 
moon-lit moor, at full speed, hotly pursued by 
the chief and his party. ‘Capture, but don’t fire,’ 
was the brief command. 

At first, the lovers outstripped their pursuers ; 

but the double burden began to tell on the youn 
chieftain’s horse, and the distance between phates! 
The chief was gaining on them at every stride, and 
the ee moon still shone on the scene. Suddenly, 
as if the earth had opened at their feet, over the 
ee that overhangs the Lochan Kin Dhoan, 
eaped the horse and his riders. An exclamation 
of horror, a wild yell of agony from the chief as 
he beheld this fatal leap, A dull heavy splash 
in the deep dark water beneath was all that 
responded, From that hour it was shunned as 
a fatal spot. 

The story of the treasure had been handed down 
from father to son, and a party of stout hearts 
again resolved to brave the dangers that sur- 
rounded the scene of the hidden gold. A night 
was fixed. But scarce had the task begun, ere an 
arm and hand, holding a naked dirk, is said to 
have risen from the water, and an unearthly voice 
to have ejaculated ‘ Forbear !’ 


Such is the story of the haunted loch as tolé 

long dae after on his death-bed by an old and 

inkled man, the last of the band that met that 

night ; and as an wo” ay of the kind of oral tales 
y 


wrin 


which are now happily dying out amongst the 
a ota folks in the North, we offer it to our 
readers, 


ODE TO THE POPPY. 


Nor for the promise of the laboured fields, 
Not for the good the yellow harvest yields, 
I bend at Ceres’ shrine ; 

For dull to humid eyes appear 

The golden glories of the year. 

Alas! a melancholy worship’s mine. 

I hail thee, goddess of the scarlet flower, 
That brilliant weed, that does so far exceed 
The richest gifts fair Flora can bestow. 
Heedless, I passed thee in Life’s morning hour, 
Thou comforter of woe, 

Till Sorrow taught me to confess thy power, 


Tn early day, when Fancy cheats, 

A various wreath I wove 

Of laughing Spring’s luxurious sweets, 

To deck ungrateful Love. 

The rose, the thorn, my numbers crowned, 
As Venus smiled or Venus frowned; - 

But Love, and Joy, and all their train are flown ; 
E’en languid Hope no more is mine, 

And I must sing of thee alone ; 

Unless, perchance, the attributes of grief, 
The cypress bud and willow leaf, 

Their pale, funereal foliage blend with thine. 


Hail, lovely blossom! Thou canst ease 
The wretched victim of disease ; 

Canst close these weary eyes in gentle sleep, 
Which never open but to weep. 

Thine all-subduing charm 

Can agonising Pain disarm, 

Expel imperious Memory from her seat, 
And bid the trembling heart to beat. 
Soul-soothing plant, which can such blessings give, 
By thee, the mourner bears to live ; 

By thee, the hopeless die. 


Oh, ever friendly to Despair, 

Might Sorrow’s pallid vot’ry dare, 

Guiltless, one final remedy implore, 

I’d court thy palliative aid no more. 

No more I’d sue that thou shouldst spread 

Thy spells around my aching head ; 

But court thy soft, lethean power, 

Inestimable flower ! 

To bid my spirit from this thraldom fly, 

Burst these terrestrial bonds, and other regions try. 
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